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of Commons was a greater evil than an omnipotent King. In the last Parliament he had attempted to mediate between Charles and his subjects, but Charles had mistrusted the intentions of this dominating man and rebuffed his overtures. After this set-back, Sir John Eliot and the extremists regained the leadership of the House, men whom Wentworth disliked and despised as unpractical demagogues. Recognised at last by Charles as a potential ally, and having accepted a peerage, Wentworth was hated by all the political leaders. To them he seemed the great apostate, the man who for honours had gone over to the enemy, as, in their secret thoughts, they now-considered the King.
For the moment, however, a greater sensation drove Wentworth's villainies from the public mind. In August, Buckingham went to Portsmouth to prepare the fleet for a fresh attempt to relieve La Rochelle, which was now closely besieged. Charles preceded him on his journey and stayed at Southwick House, six miles from the town. On the morning of the 24th he was kneeling at family prayers with his host and dependants when an agitated messenger burst into the room and, going straight to the King, whispered in his ear that Buckingham had been murdered. Without moving a muscle, Charles continued his devotions, but when the service was ended he went silently into his own room and there gave himself up to tears and lamentations. For several days his grief mastered him, then he returned to his duties, apparently unchanged, but with infinite bitterness of spirit hidden by an iron sdf-controL Complete isolation in his grief drove